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Then he departed to address the N.C.O.s and men
in similar strain.

A Captain who was President of the Regimental
Institutes next took them in hand to show them their
sleeping accommodation. Emergency bedrooms had
been installed in the billiards-room. In the regular
bedrooms four beds now occupied the place of one.
Lecture rooms and covered miniature ranges had been
reserved for the troops to sleep in.

Dragging sore and heavy feet behind them the little
crowd of officers shuffled behind the P.R.I. into the
barracks. He opened the door of a large room on the
ground floor lit by three big windows looking out on
to the lawn. It was bright and airy, but rather
empty. Apart from five single iron beds, neatly
made-up with their white pillows and brown army
blankets the room contained no other furniture.

" We'll put Majors in here," said the P.R.I,

But there were only four Majors, so he picked on a
Gunner Captain.

" You can make the fifth," he said.

The five men who were strangers and had never
before exchanged a word, pushed into the room they
were now to share in company, glancing more
attentively at one another than at their new surround-
ings. They were all in battle dress of various stages
of decay except the young Gunner Captain who
disported tunic, breeches and puttees, much smeared
with oil, and with a long rent in one knee of the
breeches. Although the day was very warm he still
wore the heavy greatcoat in which he had stood for
hours in the sea at Dunkirk awaiting his turn to be
evacuated. The sun had dried it into stiff folds with
edges hard as boards. Two of the Majors were
infantry men from different regiments, and presented
a curious contrast. Both were tall and about thirty-five
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